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LABOR’S AGONIZING REAPPRAISAL 


Self-appraisal can be a painful process. 


But unions are learning the hard way 
that failure to take realistic cognizance 
of one’s strengths and weaknesses can 
In the 24 years 
since the New Deal was introduced, 
American labor organizations have had 
a phenomenal growth in size, power and 
affluence. Wage levels have risen much 
faster than living costs; a reasonable ap- 
proximation of full employment has been 
achieved; billions of dollars in pensions, 
health benefits and supplementary un- 
employment compensation are set aside 
by employers each year to provide fuller 
security for union members and their 
families. ct 

Union leaders, who at one time had 
to bring candles into their offices because 
they could not pay the electric bills, now 
rank with the Rockefellers and Fords 
as sponsors of philanthropic projects on 
a global basis. “Their views get respect- 
ful attention at the White House, 
whether a Republican or a Democrat 
Politicians turn to them 


_ for money and. manpower. in...federal, 


state and local elections. Unionists, some 
of whom never got past grade school, 


are the recipients of honorary degrees 


or serve on the boards of trustees of 
great universities. 

Little wonder that labor leaders have 
felt no need to revaluate periodically 
the moral underpinnings of their move- 
ment. ‘The present investigation by the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field has made it impossible to put off 
such a re-examination now. 

In its scrutiny of Dave Beck, Frank 
Brewster and other members of the high 
command of the International Brother- 

of ‘Teamsters, the Committee has 
disclosed the existence within the coun- 
try’s biggest and strongest union of con- 
ditions that would have given pause to 
Jay Gould, Charles Ponzi or any other 


By A. H. Raskin 


get - rich - quick adventurer. -Available 
evidence suggests that thé union was 
turned into a grab-bag. 

Betrayal Of Trust 


But worse even than the erasure of 
any line of demarcation between the 
union’s money and the private purse of 
its officers was the failure of the rank 
and file to take any corrective action, 
even after the betrayal of trust had been 
exposed. 

In every major city, sizable numbers 
of truck drivers and warehousemen 
voiced in lurid terms their anger at 
Beck’s greed. But invariably they looked 
to someone else — the Department of 
Justice, the AFL-CIO or some less 
clearly defined outside force to bring 
them deliverance. 


The staff of the McClellan Commit- 
tee is gathering additional material on 
hookups between corrupt union leaders 
and equally corrupt employers to estab- 
lish domination over local industries, 
freeze out competition and boost costs 
to the public. The underworld has 
turned some unions into vehicles for ex- 
tortion on a scale unmatched since the 
days when the Capone mob ruled most 
of Chicago’s labor and Lepke and Gur- 
rah held sway in New York. 

The revelations already made, and 
those still to come, are bound to have a 
chilling effect on public thinking about 
unions and the manner in which they 


A. H. Raskin, labor editor of the 
New York Times, has reported the labor 
scene for that paper for the past 26 
years, winning universal acclaim for his 
vast and fair understanding. We are 
happy for permission to reprint this copy- 
righted article from the June-July issue 
of CHALLENGE, “The Magazine of 
Economic Affairs,’ published by New 
York University’s Institute of Economic 


Affairs. 


conduct their affairs. Unless perspective 
is applied to the problems of union pow- 
er and morality, the daily stress on what 
is wrong with unions can cause the pub- 
lic to call for a meat-ax, instead of a 
broom, to clean up labor. 

The fact is that corruption is no more 
the norm in labor than it is in industry 
or politics. What makes it more dis- 
turbing than wrongdoing elsewhere in 
our society is the lack of adequate inter- 
nal or external curbs to prevent misuse 
of power. 

Obviously, part of the remedy lies in 
the enactment of laws intended to safe- 
guard union treasuries and welfare funds 
and to give union members greater con- 
trol over their unions. But even in this 
field our quest for legislative panaceas 
operates against a dreary background of 
past failure. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, now nearing 
its 10th anniversary, has scores of pro- 
visions aimed at guaranteeing full re- 
sponsibility in the administration of 
union finances and at bulwarking union 
democracy. ‘The record of the Senate 
hearings is eloquent testimony to their 
inadequacy. To be effective, new laws 
will have to establish some meaningful 
enforcement yardsticks. “They will have 
to insure that financial reports really 
allow the members and public to know 
what is going on. 

Piratical Elements 

Even more depressing is the history 
of community efforts to bring honest 
unionism to the New York-New Jersey 
waterfront. Outraged by disclosures 
that piratical elements in the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association had 
built up a racket empire behind the bulk- 
heads of the Port of New York, federal 
and municipal governments joined with 
state authorities in trying to smash gang 
rule. The bona fide labor movement 
ostracized the pier union. The end re- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Caesar's Wife 


In January, 1949, unionized cemetery 
workers in New York went on strike 
against the management — St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. They wanted a five-day 
week at the same pay as the previous 
six-day week, and time and a half for 
overtime. For seven weeks coffins piled 
up, until more than a thousand were 
waiting for graves. Finally Cardinal 
Spellman recruited a hundred theological 
students and for the first two days per- 
sonally supervised their grave-digging. 
The union, 95 per cent Catholic work- 
ers, condemned “‘strike-busting tactics of 
any employer, including the Catholic 
Church.” 

The irony of such an event is clear 
— that the Church, with its support for 
workers’ rights and the principles of 
unionism, should be for whatever reason 
placed in such a dilemma. ‘The same 
kind of irony may be found in the posi- 
tion the AFL-CIO has taken with re- 
spect to the ‘‘Field Representatives Fed- 
eration,’ which claims to enlist the ma- 
jority of the 225 organizers employed 
by the federation. “They have filed an 
election petition with the NLRB. 


But their plea to the AFL-CIO Exec- 
utive Council did not bring them con- 
sent recognition. Certainly one could 
not say that the stand of Mr. Meany is 
comparable to that of an anti-union 
employer. Organizers, he says, are in 
effect ‘“a part of management” and there 
is no basis for normal collective bargain- 
ing. 

But the fact remains that there is a 
basic principle of trade unionism involved 
— that employees have a right to be 
represented collectively by a union of 
their own choosing. Here the AFL- 
CIO, like Caesar’s wife, must give no 
grounds for reproach, 
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THE RANK AND FILE DILEMMA 


A. H. Raskin’s dispassionately objec- 
tive appraisal of labor’s present plight 
grows out of the skill and knowledge his 
years as a top-level labor reporter have 
won him. It would be hard to find more 
real perspective anywhere in the welter 
of words called forth on the subject in 
the past few months. As we go to press 
three months after first reading Mr. Ras- 
kin’s piece, despite intervening develop- 
ments it seems as timely as ever. For 
Mr. Raskin speaks in terms of basic 
principles and long-range effects. 

Two of his observations are particu- 
larly worthy of note. One is that too 
little attention is being paid in today’s 
labor movement to one of the great 
and vital needs it has historically pro- 
vided: human dignity for the individual. 
The other he puts thus: ‘‘Divorcement 
of leaders from members is in many ways 
an even more fundamental problem than 
the rooting out of crooked elements.” 

Perception of this latter problem 
gains pertinence as one looks at the 
dilemma of the Teamsters’ rank-and-file 
as they watch the Miami Beach conven- 
tion of their union. One may even 
raise the question, /s it their union? 
Nor is the Teamsters’ the only interna- 
tional with a measure of iron-handed 
domination by entrenched incumbents or 
administration stalwarts. And it is ax- 
iomatic that the greater the power with- 
out recourse to democratic restraints, the 
greater the opportunity for self-serving, 
even corruption, among the powerful. 

In the case of the Teamsters, the mem- 
bers have virtually lost control of their 
own union. Somewhere along the line 
oligarchic control — the kind of totali- 
tarian consent by apathy and false appro- 
bation which put Hitler’s foot in the 
door in Germany — has been made le- 
gal. Much of the Teamsters’ defense 
to their members is, “It’s all constitu- 
tional.”’ But “constitutional” and “dem- 
ocratic” are not necessarily synonymous. 

Constitutionally, the international’s 
president alone can invoke trusteeship, 
as has been done with some 140 of the 
891 locals, and he can leave the mem- 
bers for years in a state of almost serf- 
dom to administrative czars whose pri- 
mary loyalty is to the international’s 
bosses. Constitutionally, members and 
officers may be tried for various offenses, 
including mis-appropriation, with the in- 
ternational president the final absolute 
judge; yet there is no procedure for 
trying or impeaching the man with such 
power himself. Constitutionally, only 
this same “general president” can inter- 
pret what the 79 pages of the complex 
constitution means. And he alone can 
cancel strike benefits in any particular 
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situation — an enormous power with — 
corresponding possibilities for control at 
lesser levels. Even if the Miami con- 
vention passes amendments advocated by 
Hoffa at his Chicago “Caucus to 
Strengthen the Teamsters Union” — the 
July 28 rally to promote his candidacy — 
— there will still be plenty left of that 
“tenacious and totalitarian control” al-— 
leged in the federal injunction suit of © 


13 rank-and-file members before Judge 
Letts on September 19. 


The proposed constitutional changes 
would include (1) transfer of the power 
of constitutional interpretation from the 
president alone to the executive board; 
(2) allow trusteeships only after a hear- 
ing and limit them to two years; (3) 
give hiring and firing power over inter- 
national staff to the board rather than 
the president; (4) require quarterly — 
board meetings and forbid policy deci- 
sions by phone or mail. But these trans- 
fers of power do little more than shift 
the throne slightly; if the administration 
can control the election, then the board 
majority will be the strong man’s men 
and independent decisions bucking the 
general president’s desire are hardly a 
possibility. 

The membership’s dilemma is that, as 
a Labor’s Daily article last May 25 put 
it, “The constitution is studded with pro- 
visions which make virtually impossible 
any rank and file challenge to the exist- 
ing leadership machine.” It is this 
which produced the strong plea to the 
federal court for ordering supervised 
elections of new convention delegates to 
replace those alleged to be 80 per cent 
hand picked. “Unless this court acts,” 
said the injunction suit, “there is abso- 
lutely no hope for any future correction 
of the present scandalous situation .. . 
(or) that new legislation can oust de- 
fendants’’ — the entire executive board 
with one exception — “from their tena- 
cious and totalitarian control.” 


How the legal battle to unseat con- 
vention delegates will fare in the courts 
is at this writing still undetermined. 
Hotta and company are claiming no con- 
cern; perhaps they can show that all is 
“constitutional.” If so, the results of 
a Hoffa election, including inevitable ex- 
pulsion from the AFL-CIO, will pro- 
vide a major crisis in the whole labor 
movement. 


Mr. Raskin is right. The “rooting 
out of crooked elements,” so earnestly 
being pursued by the major forces of all 
labor, is an easier task than that of mak- 
ing leaders responsible, and responsive, 
to the members themselves in the best 
democratic traditions. 


"Can The Church Help A 


Layman On His Job?” 


Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, president 
of Union Theological Seminary, is one 
of America’s outstanding Protestant 

churchmen and an active leader in the 
World Council of Churches. Recently 
he wrote a thought-provoking article 
under the caption above for the Con- 
gregational-Christian Advance. In it, 


he analyzes perceptively a new orienta- 


tion of the churches in respect to the 
layman’s role in the “current boom in 
religion.” To a large degree, what he 
says applies to Catholic and Jewish lay- 
men as well as Protestants.. Its impli- 
cations are significant for the Religion 
and Labor Foundation, which for a 
quarter of a century has operated within 


in 


the framework of the “two great recog- 


nitions’ Dr. Van Dusen finds appear- 
ing now as “utterly novel and revolu- 
tionary because hitherto neglected.” 

“The first,’ he says, “is the recogni- 
tion that the laity constitute 99 per cent 
of the church and that they spend nearly 
half of their waking hours on their jobs, 
whether in office or home, while put- 
ting in only one to two hours a week 
in church.” 

It is here — on the job — that the 
church should be of vital help, he says. 
Traditionally, laymen’s movements have 
aimed to help the church by spurring 
attendance, contributions, and program 
participation. But instead of such con- 
centration on staying within the relative 
isolation of the church as an institution, 
today’s new motivation is a reverse con- 
cern, one which radically “proposes to 
help the laymen to think, live and act 
as Christians on their jobs!” 


The second new recognition is related, 
“that the laity are the church of Christ 
in the world.” For the only way the 
church can be effective in human so- 
ciety is through those who live and 
work in society, the laymen who are in 
position to affect it through their lives 
and deeds. 


Yet most people have thought of “the 
church,” and still do, as the ministers 
and priests who are its paid leaders, and 
of its big activity as the worship hour 
centered in the church building. But 
this is not “the church in the world.” 
What is it, then? Dr. Van Dusen 
answers: 

“It is the totality of conscientious 
and convinced Christian laymen at work 
in the world .. . The scene of their ac- 
tivity is the shop, office, market, public 
forum, political party. The time of 
their action is five days a week, or more, 
eight hours a day plus! 

“Dressed in business suits or work 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, whose president 
is William C. Doherty, designated a “Pause for Prayer Day” during the period of 


government consideration of postal pay raises. 


Shown is a Washington mail man on 


that day entering a church in the nation’s capitol. 


——— 


clothes they are making the world’s de- 
cisions by which man’s life is ordered 
and determined. ‘Through them, the 
word of God is not so much being vo- 
cally proclaimed as being lived spe- 
cifically in the world. The word of 
God is the work of God in action. It 
is the word of God again ‘taking flesh 
and dwelling among us’.” 

Exactly this concept has been back 
of the far-seeing concern of the church 
leaders of all faiths who believe in and 
support the Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion. Frequently a conversation with 
strangers brings the reaction, “Religion 
and labor? What have they to do with 
each other? I don’t get it!” 


If Dr. Van Dusen is correct, if “the 
church” in its basic approach to life, is 
at last beginning to “get it,” then we 
can hope that the pioneering of work 
to relate religion and labor to one an- 
other, often in the face of relatively 
lean response, has proved its insight and 
worth. But there is far to go; for even 


in the RLF there has been a tendency 
to neglect pushing the ideal of religious 
responsibility within the labor move- 
ment while encouraging the churches to 
see the good of its contributions to the 
“abundant life.” ‘Religion and labor’ 
is a two-way street, and that fact we 
need always to remember. 


Seminary Conference To Be Held 
With AFL-CIO Convention 


Theological seminary students will 
have an opportunity provided through 
the Religion and Labor Foundation to 
observe the AFL-CIO Convention in 
session at Atlantic City in December. 
Decision to hold a Seminary Conference 
was made at the September RLF execu- 
tive board meeting. 

Tentatively, the dates will be Decem- 
ber I! and 12. Convention leaders will 
address the students, and there will be 
an open RLF luncheon on the IIth. 
Preliminary announcements will go to 
the schools this month. 
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UNITED CHURCH CONSIDERS THE LAYMAN AT WORK 


The United Church of Canada is em- 
barked upon a Mission to the Nation. 
One large section of the Mission is to 
address itself to Daily Work and Eco- 
nomic Life. Recommendations for the 
conduct of the Mission have come from 
ten Area Conferences across the nation. 
Among the recommendations are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That Missions addressing themselves 
specifically to Daily Work and Eco- 
nomic Life are a necessity, and that 
lay -leadership in these missions 
should be extensively used, for the 
layman in his daily work is the 
Church in the world. 

2. That the Church should not concern 
itself with the technical intricacies 
of the modern industrial scene so 
much as with the general moral 
principles for which it has respon- 
sibility, and particularly that there 
should be recognized the primacy of 
human personality in any judgment 
made concerning the economic scene. 

3. That the Church should make a 
direct approach to industrial organ- 
izations (Management and Union) 
even though it realizes that the real 
influence will be exerted when men 
of Christian conviction occupy posi- 
tions of responsibility within these 
organizations. “The best thing that 
local congregations can do is to exert 
an influence on leaders in industry 
and labour through the infiltration 
of Christian ideals into every walk 
of life.” 

4. In the matter of labour disputes 

“ some groups noted that the Church 

should try to preserve its fellow- 
ship. The difficulty that both labour 
and management are often together 
in the same Church was also noted 
as an opportunity for reconciling 
the disputants through the gospel of 
Christ. Only within a Church fel- 
lowship is it likely that parties often 
opposed to each other in one area of 
life find fellowship together. 

In one of the conferences from which 
the above recommendations arose, E. C. 
Jones of Montreal, Quebec, said: 

“What about the individual Christian 
in this picture? Where does he fit? 
What influence can he have? First, I 
think he has a great opportunity in the 
union field, by attending their meetings, 
their schools, their conferences, and con- 
ventions, for it is here that his Christian 
judgment can be of most value, where 
sound Christian thinking can influence 
policies and decisions. Here he can be 
very effective, possibly more so, than by 
talks with other employees on the job.” 


During the past few months there has 
been considerable discussion of the prob- 
lems arising from corruption in the top 
ranks of labour. There has been a ques- 
tioning look at Canadian Labour, and 
real relief when all evidence points to 
a clean slate of responsible men and 
women at the top of our Unions and in 
our Canadian Labour Congress. Also, 
there has been real joy at the stand taken 
by the main stream of American Labour 
in drawing up a stringent ethical code. 
There is the feeling, too, that where cor- 
ruption may exist, management is not 
to be left without responsibility. But 
perhaps the greatest responsibility lies 
with the apathy of church and union 
members who allow others to do as they 
wish without question or accounting. 


Personnel Committee 
To Meet 


The RLF'‘s personnel committee, of 
which Dr. A. William Loos, executive 
secretary of the Church Peace Union, is 
chairman, will meet in New York on 
October 25 to begin carrying out the 
tasks assigned by the executive board at 
its September meeting. These include 
formulating the structure of the local 
fellowship program made possible by 
the William Green Memorial Fund 
grant recently received, and selecting a 
field director for the program. Sugges- 
tions for both may be directed to the Co- 
lumbus office or directly to Dr. Loos at 


170 East 64th St., New York 27. 


Prayer 


In Our Mailbag 
A Letter From Korea 

Please send me details as to how to 
start a local chapter of your organiza- 
tion. Also details about individual mem- 
berships. 

I had occasion to see my first copy of 
Ecnomic Justice today... . 1am a mis- 
sionary just beginning to get interested 
in Industrial Evangelism, which is a 
completely new field of evangelism here 
in Korea. Mr. Henry D. Jones has in- 
troduced me to Economic Justice. 

Robert C. Urquhart 
Presbyterian Mission 
1 Nam San Dong 
Taegu, Korea 


"Has Labor Lost Its Love?" 

. . . | am interested in the growing 
claims in liberal circles that organized 
labor is getting farther and farther away 
from genuine idealism and liberalism. 
So I plan to address both our midtown 
and suburban societies on . . . the sub- 
ject ‘Has Labor Lost Its Love?” 

Obviously a twist on the title from 
Shakespeare, this address is meant to 
be an objective assessment of sectarian 
religious influence, general motivation, 
and prospects for keeping organized la- 
bor out of the hands of merely expedient 
manipulators. I have been struck by 
the lack of labor representation, at least 
on the “good” side, in almost every other 
area of ethical living in which I have 
any concern, 

Any materials you can send, either to 
dispel or to document these doubts, will 
be greatly appreciated. 

James F. Hornback, Leader 
Ethical Society of St. Louis 
St. Louis, Missouri 


When Robert Briscoe, the former Jewish Lord Mayor of Dublin, came to 
Boston, Father Joseph E. Manton, priest of the Redemptorist order, greeted him 


with this invocation: 


“Almighty God, our good and gracious Father, we find ourselves a bit bewil- 
dered this morning. You know that the first President of the Irish Republic was 
a Protestant; the present Lord Mayor of Dublin is a Jew; the news is going 
around that the Lakes of Killarney belong to a Yank; and the historians keep 
hissing in our ears that St. Patrick was a Frenchman... 

“Help us then this morning to hold high the brimming cup of hospitality 


to a good and great man... 


and to greet him not as a stranger, but as a treas- 


ured friend . .. And, dear God, stay the man up with monumental patience as 
he heroically endures a hundred toastmasters from here to the West Coast 
who will gaily imagine that the very fillings in their teeth are fragments of the 
Blarney Stone, as they ring all the obvious changes on a Jewish Mayor of Dublin. 
Help the poor man not to be banquet-weary of all these glib attempts to paint 
a green beard on Moses, or by the end he will be seeing little Leprecohens. 

“Deliver him, O Lord, this real Irishman who risked his life for the land 
he loved, from any professional Irishmen (with an angle) — there are mercifully 
very few — but spare him even these; the sham shamrocks, the bogus bogtrotters, 
the synthetic Sinn Feiners, and especially the extravagant psycho-Patricks who 
love too loudly through a green haze an Ireland that never was... 

“Finally, dear God, bless this man, our friend; and his meal, our food; 
and today let the blessing come down generously even on the English muffins 
and the orange juice, so that, having broken our fast at the top of the mornin’, 
we may rise thanking You from the bottom of our hearts. Amen.” 


— Beacon News (Stone and Allied Products Workers, AFL-CIO) 


sult was nil. 
and unbroken, still flies its Jolly Roger 


(Continued from Page 1) 
The ILA, unregenerate 


over the Port of New York. 
The most disquieting aspect of the 


Beck disclosures has been the absence 


; 


of the CIO as Walter Reuther, James 


of any discernible moral indignation 


among his associates in the high com- 


mand of the Teamsters Union. Happily 
this same complacency toward crime does 
not exist in the upper echelons of the 


AFL-CIO, There never would have 


been a merger if such crusading leaders 


_B. Carey and Jacob S. Potofsky had not 
_ been convinced that their ardor for clean 


unionism was matched by George 
Meany, David Dubinsky, George M. 
Harrison, Albert J. Hayes and other 


| chiefs of the AFL. Historically, the 


federation had been the seat of corrup- 


tion in trade unions, just as the CIO 


had been the focus of Communist influ- 


ence until it used the surgeon’s knife 
to excise the left-wing unions in 1949 


and 1950. 


Inevitable Complexities 


The unification of the rival labor or- 
ganizations in December 
viewed by both sides as a device for a 
concentrated attack on racket penetra- 
tion of certain key unions, notably the 
Teamsters. The inevitable complexi- 
ties, personal and organizational, of fit- 
ting together structures that had spent 
20 years in guerilla warfare slowed the 
attack on the racketeers. But it was in 
full progress well before Senator Mc- 
Clellan and his chief counsel, Robert F. 
Kennedy, led their forces into battle. 


To a certain extent, however, this 
battle against corruption has been con- 
ducted in a vacuum. It is an operation 
from the top directed against other 
forces at the top. There has been little 
sustained effort to involve the rank and 
file or to improve the avenues for rank- 
and-file expression. This divorcement 
of leaders from members is in many 
Ways an even more fundamental prob- 
lem than the rooting out of crooked ele- 
ments. 


When unions grow into the million- 
member class, it is hard for the decision- 
makers to maintain intimate contact with 
those whose-economic well-being the de- 
cisions control. The international pres- 
ident of a giant union becomes part of 
a bureaucracy in the same manner as 
the head of a billion-dollar corporation. 

This is not to say that there is burn- 
ing eagerness on the part of most union 
members to exercise greater direct influ- 
ence over their leaders or their organ- 


LABOR’S AGONIZING REAPPRAISAL 


1955, was 
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izations. On the contrary, in unions 
like the United Automobile Workers, 
where a conscientious attempt is made 
to interest members in the day-to-day 
affairs of the organization, apathy is 
almost as pronounced as it is in unions 
that go for years without a membership 
meeting. 


Surface Contentment 


But there is a delusive quality about 
much of the atmosphere of our surface 
contentment that hangs over our mass 
unions. ‘That was made clearly apparent 
in the results of the referendum held in 
February among members of the United 
Steelworkers of America. More than 
600,000 unionists exercised their fran- 
chise in the selection of officers for the 
next four years. They voted in a period 
of capacity production, shortly after the 
negotiation of a three-year, no - strike 
agreement that gave them bigger bene- 
fits than workers in most other basic 
industries. Yet more than one-third of 
the members voted against their presi- 
dent, David J. McDonald, in favor of 
a rank and filer unknown outside his 
own mill before the election campaign 
began. 

Team up this result with the rejec- 
tion of proposals for higher dues in two 
other international unions, the Machin- 
ists and the Printers; the bleak results 
of union-organizing drives and the scant 
success unions have enjoyed in recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tions. What seems to be needed is a 
process of reorganizing the organized 
in many big unions. There are too many 
members who are reluctant captives un- 
der the union shop or the inertia of an 
affiliation that long ago became a habit. 


Broader Goals Needed 


In a prosperous welfare state, where 
good jobs and good pay are taken for 
granted, bread-and-butter achievements 
tend to lose their allure. Unions need 
broader goals to excite the enthusiam 
of workers. Too little attention is being 
paid these days to one objective that was 
at least as potent a spur to union mem- 
bership in the formative years as the de- 
sire for stable employment and a fatter 
pay envelope. That is respect for in- 
dividual dignity. 

Workers enrolled in unions to escape 
from the sense of degradation involved 
in being part of the machinery of mass 
industries at the mercy of bosses who 
put profits ahead of human values. Now 
management is learning its personnel pol- 
iciés at the advanced centers of study 
of our leading universities, with post- 
graduate seminars at the American Man- 


“People who are line bes 
yond their income should be- 
gin acting their wage.” 


agement Association. The accent is be- 
ing put on making the individual feel 
important in his own right. No similar 
emphasis is discernible in many unions. 
For every union official concerned with 
the individual worth and dignity of his 
members, there is at least one who em- 
bodies the autocratic tradition of Simon 
Legree. The dues window is open but 
the office doors are locked in scores of 
union offices all over the country. 


The chief dividend that labor and the 
country are likely to derive from the 
present clamor over malpractices in some 
unions will come from the process of re- 
examination to which even the smuggest 
union chiefs are now subjecting them- 
selves. Whatever can be gained from 
new laws will be far outweighed by the 
benefits of such stock-taking. For most 
of our labor leaders are men of integ- 
rity, intelligence and social vision, suf- 
fering from the normal human reluct- 
ance to do any serious thinking until it 
becomes absolutely necessary. 


New Responsibilities 


Heavy new responsibilities confront 
labor in dealing with automation, infla- 
tion, the shorter work week, the fruitful 
application of leisure time and the use of 
union resources for community better- 
ment. Unions already have pioneered 
in the construction of housing, hospitals 
and recreation areas. Sixty thousand 
unionists are serving on the boards of 
charitable agencies, once the exclusive 
province of Lord and Lady Bountiful. 


The future reaches of such ventures 
in a better life for all citizens are limit- 
less, once unions fully accept the notion 
that their function does not end at the 
bargaining table. ‘The merged federa- 
tion is dedicated to the proposition that 
labor must go forward with the commu- 
nity, not at the expense of it. The cur- 
rent soul-searching at all levels of union 
leadership may speed the day when that 
sentiment is translated into actuality in 
relations with industry, in the internal 
conduct of union affairs and in contacts 
with the body politic in all its manifesta- 
tions. 
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METHODISTS ISSUE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE FINDINGS 


The Methodist Church, whose Gen- 
eral Conference of 1952 first authorized 
establishment of a new Board of Social 
and Economic Relations, in a week-end 
conference at Lake Junaluska in North 
Carolina last June, tackled the question 
of “The Responsibility of the Church 
in Industrial Life.”” A statement of the 
“Findings” of that occasion has now 
been published by the Board and may 
te secured at three cents each from its 
offices, 740 Rush Street, Chicago. They 
include approval of “principles which 
we believe the Church ought to accept 
in regard to industrial life’ and recom- 
mendations ‘to the clergy and the 
Church,” “to labor and management,” 
and for development of a program of 
further conferences. 


“We recognize that, with few excep- 
tions,’ says the statement, ‘“‘all our in- 
dustrial problems have ethical and spir- 
itual aspects.”’ Consequently, the Church 
“san and should help by (a) identifying, 
clarifying and making known the ethi- 
cial and spiritual issues in industrial af- 
fairs, and in the concerns and claims of 
both labor and management, and (b) by 
arriving at conclusions and plans con- 
sistent with the principles of Christ, and 
(c) by taking a positive stand in sup- 
port of these principles.” 


Then follows a sentence which, if its 
intent were strictly adhered to by all 
church leaders, could go far to make the 
Church an effective power in industrial 
affairs: ‘We believe that it is the 
church’s responsibility not to take sides 
with one group against the other as to 
who is right, but to stand firmly on the 
principles of what is right, and to accept 
opportunities to bring about reconcilia- 
tion between labor and management in 
the settlement of issues where the help 


of the Church is needed.” 


‘The same note of balanced fair-mind- 
edness appears in the recommendations 
to clergy and Church, first of which is 
for “careful and open-minded study of 
the issues” before any pronouncements 
are made in the name of religion. Spe- 
cifically, issues recommended for special 
careful study include ‘“‘(a) Right to 
work laws, (b) Collective bargaining, 
(c) City ordinances that restrict or pre- 
vent labor organizers who seek to or- 
ganize trade unions, and (d) Guaran- 
teed annual wage and other issues of im- 
DOrtanice Ae eed 


A third recommendation calls for 
bringing together in small groups, in lo- 
cal churches, both labor and management 
representatives ‘‘to discuss together what 
they expect of the church and to explain 


the principles and purposes of their or- 
gan‘zations.” This procedure, the Jun- 
aluska conference felt, “would build the 
foundation of goodwill and understand- 
ing’ which would be of assistance “when 
the groups had to meet in bargaining on 
contested issues.” 


Neither labor nor management, says 
the statement, should “seek to use the 
clergy or the church as an instrument to 
support and further its own particular 
interests as arrayed against the interests 
of the other group.” A second labor- 
management recommendation takes note 
by implication of the. criticism that 
church and clergy lack interest, when 
it asks “‘that each group seek to acquire 
adequate understanding of the multiplied 
duties of parish ministers before passing 
judgment on the minister’s lack of par- 
ticipation in programs and services de- 
signed for their group’s benefits.” 


The third recommendation to labor 
and management likewise is based on ex- 
perience, and seeks to assure a balanced 
judgment through knowledge of both 
sdes in controversies. It urges “that 
both groups seek to provide the clergy 
vith information concerning their prob- 
lems. We believe that in many cases 
of tension the clergy has been sought 
out by some group with information con- 
cerning their views and claims and that 
the other group has been silent so far 
as discussion with representatives of the 
church is concerned.” 


For such a Conference to be held in 
the South, drawing its participants from 
an area noted for the unconcern or even 


hostility of the church in labor matters, 


is a significant development. The three 
areas for special study noted in the rec- 
ommendations were discussed on the 
program, which found the president of 
the Old Dominion Paper Box Company, 
Edward S. Dillard, facing Paul R. 
Christopher, regional AFL-CIO direc- 
tor from Knoxville, on the “right-to- 
work” question. David Feller, associate 
general counsel of the Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO, discussed the 
union organizer ordinances which have 
been passed in some Southern communi- 
ties, levying prohibitive “licensing fees” 
in the effort to drive organizers away. 
John G. Ramsay, RLF co-chairman and 
Steelworkers’ representative, discussed 
the “guaranteed annual wage.” 


Other program participants included 
IUD director Al Whitehouse, who is 
also RLF treasurer; Rey. Emerson W. 
Smith, New England Methodist chap- 
lain of industrial relations and an RLF 
board member; and Victor Reuther, as- 


sistant to the president, UAW. Man- 
agement was represented by E. G. Lytle, 
Goodyear industrial relations director of | 


Gadsden, Alabama; Hugh M. Comer, 


‘chairman of the Board of Avondale 


Mills, Sylacauga, Alabama; and Heinz 
W. Rollman, president of Welco Shoe 
Company, Waynesville, North Carolina. 
Churchmen sharing the program includ- 
ed the president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming; Bish- 
op Nolan B. Harmon of Charlotte; Dr. 
Dan Whitsett of Sylacauga, Alabama; 
and Rev. A. Dudley Ward, executive di- 
rector of the Methodist Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. 


Following the Conference, the Char- 
lotte Observer in its June 30 issue edi- 
torialized on the significance of such an 
occasion. “The Protestant churches, it 
said, have traditionally “regarded the 
subject of industrial relations as a dan- 
gerous shoal to be avoided carefully.” 
But here, with the church sitting “‘as a 
sort of referee, or interested third party,” 
management and labor representatives 
from a wide area of the south faced each 
other in open discussion. “The signifi- 
cance of this meeting lies in a willing- 
ness of the church,” said the editorial, 
“to recognize, after so many years, that 
it has a responsibility in this area.” 


The newspaper, whose editorials are 
widely respected and often quoted 
throughout the nation, concluded its ob- 
servations with these paragraphs, which 
summarize the viewpoint also of RLF 
members of all faiths, if you include 
“synagogue” in the meaning of “church.” 


“Tt may. be difficult for the church to 
take a hand in industrial relations. As 
someone said at Junaluska, it is hard 
to apply the teachings of Jesus to the 
question of whether a wage increase 
should be 15 cents an hour or 25 cents 
an hour. Yet such a question can spawn 
great bitterness and hate and sometimes 
violence. 


“At least, however, the church can 
bring the sides together as it did at Jun- 
aluska. It can express the community’s 
concern; it can enter a situation as the 
community’s conscience. It can take 
positions openly where the ethical and 
spiritual truths can be clearly seen. It 
can spotlight principle and try to curb 
the tendency of some ministers to enter 
industrial disputes on a particular side. 


“A promising seed may have been 
planted in this give-and-take at a moun- 
tain retreat.” 
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A CARPENTER India 


| of Vellore, 
reads the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible on his lunch hour, with his 


tools before him, in this picture distri- 


buted by Religious News Service. 


‘Christmas Cards 


Help UNICEF 
The World Alliance News Letter of 


the Church Peace Union, whose execu- 
tive director, Dr. A. William Loos, is 


an RLF board member, notes that the 
United Nations Children’s Fund is issu- 


Joyous Christmas” 


the underdeveloped countries. 


_ Greetings” 


_ligion. 


ing for sale to the public this year a 
Christmas card with the message “A 
in English, Spanish 
and French. Proceeds go to provide 
food, drugs and vaccines for children of 
Boxes of 
ten at $1.25 per box may be ordered 
from the UNICEF Greeting Card 
Fund, United Nations, New York. 


The Christmas design, bearing a ma- 
donna-like figure, is a new departure, 
since previous cards have read “Season’s 
in accord with UN policy, 
which takes no special note of any re- 
The proposal to include the new 


ecard as one of the ten greeting cards 


J 


now on sale by UNICEF came from Co- 
lumbia and was backed by the United 
States. Both in the budget committee 
and the 30-nation executive committee, 
approval was unanimous although a 
number of non-Christian countries such 


-as Moslem Pakistan and predominantly 


Hindu India are members. 


"One cannot be a saint and live 
the gospel we preach without spend- 
ing oneself to provide everyone with 
the housing, employment, goods, 


leisure, education, etc., without which 
life is no longer useful." 


— Cardinal Suhard 


CHURCHES SHOW ECONOMIC CONCERN 


Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists 
and Catholics have all in recent months 
been showing concern for the church’s 
responsibility in labor-management and 
economic affairs. A Methodist confer- 
ence of last June on “The Responsibility 
of the Church in Industrial Life,” re- 
ported in another article; another Meth- 
odist conference on ‘“‘Problems in Indus- 
trial Relations” to be held in Detroit 
October 7-9; a Laymen’s Seminar of the 
Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations on “The Church, Labor and the 
City” slated for October 26-November 
3 in Chicago; The Third National 
Catholic Social Action Conference of 
August 22-25 at Loyola University, Chi- 
cago; and the Christian Life Conference 
of the Southern Baptist Convention on 
“Labor - Management: A’ Christian 
View,” held at Ridgecrest, North Caro- 
lina, August 23-27 — these are all mile- 
posts pointing toward an increase of 
church concern for the economic scene. 

In addition, the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of the Church 
and Economic Life on October 4 is hold- 
ing a special day observing the depart- 
ment’s tenth anniversary in New York; 
and one of the sixteen seminars during 
the November 24-26 national convention 
of the Religious Education Association 
at Chicago’s Palmer House will deal 
with “Business and Industry; Manage- 
ment and Labor.” 

Perhaps one of the most significant of 
these events was the Ridgecrest meeting 
of the Southern Baptists under auspices 
of their Christian Life Commission, since 
that denomination has not had an organ- 
ized work in the area of industrial prob- 
lems. Taking a prominent part in the 
four-day meeting was RLF’s co-chair- 
man, John G. Ramsay, who addressed 
the group on “The Labor-Management 
Relationship” and served as a resource 
person throughout the conference. “Top- 
ics of addresses included “The Work 
and the Worker in the Plan of God,” 
“Management-Labor: A Mutual Re- 
lationship,” ‘““The Development of Or- 
ganized Labor,” “Christian Principles 
Applied to Economic Life,” “The Func- 
tion of Capital in the Industrial Pat- 
tern,’ and “The Witness of the Chris- 
tian Worker.’ The concluding discus- 
sion was on “Management and Labor: 
A Christian Fellowship.” 

The three major addresses of the 
Catholic Social Action Conference dealt 
with “The Trend to Suburbia,” “Auto- 
mation: Its Moral and Spiritual Im- 
plications,” and ‘Current Trends in the 
Field of Labor.” The speaker on the 
latter topic was the Rev. Benjamin L. 
Masse, S.J., labor editor of America, 


while the automation speaker was Mr. 
James J. Lamb of Remington Rand 
Laboratories, whose company produces 
“Univac.” Others on the program in- 
cluded Mr. Edward W. Kenny of the 
International Woodworkers of America; 
Edward Marciniak, editor of Work, the 
publication of the Catholic Council on 
Working Life; Rev. Daniel Cantwell, 
its chaplain; and Rev. Mortimer Gavin, 
S.J., of the Institute of Social Order, 
St. Louis. Chairman for the business 
sessions was the Rt. Rev. Msgr. William 
F. Kelly, Diocesan Director of Social 
Action, Brooklyn. Cardinal Stritch 
spoke briefly at a dinner session. 

“Many of the delegates,” said an edi- 
torial in America, “seemed persuaded 
that the time had come to place the 
Social Action Conference on a more 
organized basis. There is reason to 
believe that this progressive step will 
shortly be taken.” ‘The editorial also 
commented on the fact that this group 
is moving toward greater lay participa- 
tion and responsibility, with more than 
half the delegates from the laity while 
the first meeting two years ago in Cleve- 
land was predominantly composed of the 
clergy. 

The Presbyterian program for lay- 
men, under leadership of RLF board 
member Dean Marshal L. Scott, is pat- 
terned after that which has been oper- 
ated by PIIR for thirteen years to serve 
ministers of industrial and urban com- 
munities. This year’s is the second de- 
signed for three weeks of intensive study 
by “any laymen who are concerned about 
the Christian approach to industry, to 
labor, and the city.”” Half of the time 
will be spent in lectures and discussions, 
half in field trips. ‘These will include 
factories, management offices, union 
halls, and various types of city neigh- 
borhoods, c*ty churches, and social agen- 
cies. 

Four nationally prominent leaders 
will address the October 4 anniversary 
dinner of the Church and Economic 
Life Department: Charles P. ‘Taft, 
chairman of the department and mayor 
of Cincinnati; Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University 
and former department chairman; Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, noted economist ; and 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the World Lutheran Federation and of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ee, 

Mr. Taft will take “A Long Look at 
Our Economic Technological Revolu- 
tion,’ while Dr. Nourse _ discusses 
“What’s Ahead in Economic Develop- 
ment.” “The Ministry of the Laity in 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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RLF AUTOMATION 
PAMPHLET READY 


The addresses of James B. Carey 
and Dr. Margaret Mead at the April 
24 Automation Conference of the 
RLF are contained in a 32-page 
pamphlet just now coming from the 
press. Dr. Mead's address has been 
revised for publication, while Mr. 
Carey's includes additional material 
which time prevented his presenting 
on the occasion. 

The pamphlet, in 5x7!/, format, is 
available at 25c per single copy, with 
quantity rates as low as 18 cents per 
copy. Any reader may receive a 
copy by sending 25¢ to the RLF 
office in Columbus. 


Smali Town Workers Snouid Be 


Organized, United Church Told 


A dispatch date-lined Toronto a few 
weeks ago reported that the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service of the 
United Church of Canada is considering 
a proposal that it seek to secure the 
organization of workers in smaller On- 
tario towns. The proposal was referred 
to a new Commission on Industrial Life 
being set up by the Board. 

The suggestion that the church ask 
unions to organize in the smaller towns 
grew from a report by a minister in a 
community of about 2,000 population. 
He observed that the low wages in the 
area are reflected in the poor quality 
of home furnishings, clothing and mer- 
chandise not only in the homes of par- 
ishioners but in the stores as well. In- 
dications are, he said, that something is 
“economically awry.” The root trouble, 
he declared, seems to be the absence of 
unions in local industries. With them, 
wage scales and living conditions could 
be improved. 

A number of denominations have in 
the past taken formal action declaring 
their support of the right of workers to 
organize unions. But if the United 
Church should actively promote organiz- 
ing as suggested, it would be going far- 
ther in cooperation with unions than any 
previous denominational action. 


The Churches’ Concern 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Economic Life,” is Dr. Fry’s topic, and 
“Up to Now,” is Dr. Flemming’s sub- 
ject. 

Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke of Pittsburgh 
will be one of the Detroit Methodist 
speakers, on “The Ethical Base of an 
Industrial Society.” Rev. Emerson W. 
Smith, chaplain of industrial relations 
in New England and an RLF board 


member, will team with Rabbi Morris 


THE BOOKSTALL 


John A. Fitch, SOCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 237 
pp. $3.50. 

This is the eighth volume in the con- 
tinuing series of studies on “Ethics and 
Economic Life’ sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches under a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant. Dr. 
Fitch, Professor Emeritus of the New 
York School of Social Work, has taught 
at the Graduate School of Business of 
Columbia University and the School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations of Cor- 
nell University. A student of John R. 
Commons fifty years ago, he served as 
industrial editor of Survey, was a pub- 
lic member of the National War Labor 
Board, and has written previous vol- 
umes one of which was The Causes of 
Industrial Unrest. 

So this book grows out of long and 
intimate experience as an observer of the 
industrial scene. ‘The perceptiveness, the 
comprehensiveness, the exceptionally 
sound research in primary sources which 
document it, and the highly readable 
style which Dr. Fitch brings to the book, 
combine to make it, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, the best single volume 
available for anyone who desires an ob- 
jective over-all view of labor’s role in 
society today. It is broader in viewpoint 
than the recent books of Jack Barbash 
and Arthur Goldberg, which are like- 
wise descriptive and analytical of the 
labor movement, since it maintains a 
framework which includes more than 
the internal structures and processes — 
the relationship to social process as a 
whole. And while Myers and Laidler’s 
excellent volume, What Do You Know 
About Labor?, is unsurpassed as an in- 
troduction, the insights and scholarship 
exhibited here are of a somewhat deeper 
substance. Even those most thoroughly 


Adler, who is a member of the new 
UAW public appeals board, and Father 
Robert Allen for a panel on ‘““The Min- 
ister’s Role in Industrial Conflict.” Rev. 
A. Dudley Ward, executive secretary 
of the Methodist General Board of So- 
cial and Economic Relations, will pre- 
sent ‘““The Role of the Church in an In- 
dustrial Society.” ‘‘Collective Bargain- 
ing” and “Disputes of New Contracts” 
will also be considered in this church 
conference. Other participants include 
Edward Cushman, vice-president of 
American Motors; Andrew McFarlane, 
president of the Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation of Labor; Brendan 
Sexton, UAW education director; and 
Judge George Bowles, former Michigan 
state mediation board head. 


familiar with the labor scene will find 


this volume refreshing and valuable. It 
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is particularly rich in specific illustra- 


tion, in the citing of concrete instances, 
and in carefully selected quotations, of- 
ten from vital primary sources. 
Throughout, there is a continuing 
historical perspective, with sympathetic 


understanding of the relationships of 


unions to one another and to the AFL 
and CIO, of internal structure and in- 


dividual differences, and of the relation- 


ship of workers to their organizations. 
Such chapters as those on “The Essen- 
tial Nature of Trade Unionism,” 
“Union Objectives,” and ‘““Non-Bargain- 
ing Functions of Unions” take a close 
look at the over-all philosophy of labor 
organizations. Other portions on “Union 
Policy on Membership,’ “Organized 
Labor and the Public,” and “Malprac- 


tice in Unions” penetrate the areas of 


current concern with dispassionate in- 
sight. 

“The facts presented in this book,” 
begins the final chapter of “Concluding 
Observations,” ‘“‘are believed to establish 
beyond doubt the importance, and even 
the necessity, of trade unions in modern 
industrial society.” ‘The record,” Dr. 
Fitch believes, “is neither wholly positive 
nor wholly negative.” But he finds “one 
of the finest fruits of trade unionism” 
in “the fraternal spirit engendered by 
men working together for their common 
good.” “I have seen organized work- 
ingmen so joined in righteous purpose 
as to put me in mind of what I have 
read of the spirit of early Christians.” 

One is tempted to quote much more. 
Instead, it is possible only to recommend 
in the most unqualified terms that you 
read the whole book. It will be a most 
valued volume in my own library from 


—C.M.C. 


“My wife retained her union 
membership after we were mar- 
ried, and boy!—do I have to 
sign some agreements!” 


